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Here come spring and Oscar the 
Seal and April Fool’s Day, all in one 
month. All three are a bit upsetting to 
the office and the editors. Old friends 
of Oscar will know why, and new 
Story Paraders will soon find out. 

I think it was last year that Oscar 
came into the office one fine spring 
day. It was just after lunch and every 
one was sitting at his desk, a little 
drowsy, and thoughts were sort of 
drifting out the window. Then in 
rushed Oscar, puffing like a whale, 
and cried, “A holiday!” The allied 
armies won the battle of Ssenizal, flags 
are flying, bells are ringing, and there 
is a half holiday.” 

Well, I'd never heard of Ssenizal, 
but that didn’t surprise me. Practically 
every day there is war news from 
some new place. Nobody else wor- 
ried about it, either. We all smiled 
and began to put away our work and 
get ready for the parade. 

“Wait!” said Oscar. “The orders 
are that you must never forget the 
battle of Ssenizal and, to make sure, 
each of you must write it three times— 
forwards and backwards—it begins 
with a double ‘s’. Then date and sign 
your papers.” 

I leave you to figure out what we 
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wrote, but the date was April rst. By 
the time we had noticed that and had 
written Ssenizal backwards, Oscar 
was gone. But we were not sore. It 
sort of gave us a jolt that made us 
feel more like working. If we were 
not the allied armies, we were part 
of the home front and could do our 
part in that particular battle. 

Speaking of the war, maybe you’d 
like to hear news from authors and 
artists in the service. Peter Wells, 
whom many of you know by his 
drawings of Herbert Yadon, writes 
from the Pacific that palm-fringed 
islands look nice in the movies, or 
even seen from the sea, but ashore 
they are hot and steamy. For his part, 
he says, he will never again go touring 
below the Arctic Circle. 

Tony Cama writes from Sicily that 
he is spending his spare time there in 
listening to the tales that the old peo-. 
ple tell when they sit about in the 
evenings, and he is writing down the 
best ones for Story PARADE. 

Glen Rounds has sent us trom 


Georgia some copies of his camp 
paper, the Swamp Rag. The office is a 
broken down jeep. One number has 
their casualty list and this picture of 
an accident with a fox hole. 











Swamp Stewart Casualty List 


Foxhole Fall-ins .............. 86 
Tent Rope Trip-ups .......... 158 
Be SE Secnndnsccesenees Oo 
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I am thinking it will not be so long 
now until these people will be coming 
back to help us make Story ParapE 
better and better. 

Meanwhile, Oscar and I are making 
plans to help the United Nations. One 
morning as we were sliding down a 
snowbank I said, “Yesterday I visited 
some STORY PARADERS and when 
they put on their snow suits, their 
mother said, ‘I declare, I never saw 
anyone outgrow clothes so fast!’ 
What would you do, Oscar, if your 
mother said that?” 

“Throw the suit away?” 

“No!” I thundered. “Give it to the 
Clothing Drive! There are thousands 
of people overseas who are in desper- 
ate need of clothing, shoes, and bed- 


ding. During APRIL, there will be a 
nation wide roundup of these articles 
—150 million pounds is the goal.” 

“Phew! That’s a lot! But how can 
STORY PARADERS help?” in- 
quired Oscar. 

“Easy,” I explained. “They’ll look 
through all their drawers, closets, 
trunks, and attics for outgrown 
clothing and shoes that are still wear- 
able. They'll take these things, along 
with spare blankets and bed linens, to 
a ‘depot’ in a local school, church, or 
store. From here the clothing is shipped 
to warehouses and then overseas. It’s 
especially important to have lots of 
clothing for boys and girls of all sizes.” 

“Golly,” Oscar was impressed, “I 
wish I could give my suit away but 
it’s the only one I'll ever have. My job 
will be to tell STORY PARADERS. 
They will help. I know they will!” 


In Story Parape for May 


Hair Cur is a most unexpected 
story, and so is the remarkable barber 
who cut Burr’s hair. 

Katie Meets BurraLo Birt in a 
terrifying way, but it proves a happy 
and important meeting. 

Oscar’s amazing radio adventures 
go on from worse to good. 

What caused Trousie ror Pasto, 
he himself finds out during one very 
strange night in a mountain forest. 
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Oscar on the Radio 


By MABEL E. NEIKIRK 


Illustrated by 
WILFRID S. BRONSON 


Part One 
‘O scaR,” said Mr. Zabriski, “did 


you ever wish that you were 
rich?” 

“Rich!” exclaimed the trained seal. 
“What would I do if I were rich?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” was the 
reply. “Now, let’s see. For one 
thing, you could have a private 
swimming pool with a sign saying, 
‘KEEP ouT.’ Then nobody could 
use it but you.” 

“But I'd be lonesome in there all 
by myself,” said Oscar. “No, in- 
deed! I wouldn’t like a private 
swimming pool. It’s much more fun 
going into the ocean. And when I 
can’t do that, there’s always my 
good old bathtub, you know.” 

“But isn’t there something else 
that you want?” Mr. Zabriski asked. 

The seal was silent for a moment. 
Then his eyes brightened. “Say, if 
we were rich, with bushels and 
bushels of money to spend, I could 
have more fish, couldn’t I?” 
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“More fish!” Mr. Zabriski looked 
shocked. “More fish!” he repeated. 
“Now, Oscar, you know I give you 
every bit that you need. Sometimes 
I wonder where you put it all. If 
you ate one mouthful more, you’d 
be sick. And that’s the truth.” 

“But I do love fish so,” the seal 
replied. “I wish my stomach would 
stretch. I wish I had two stomachs. 
Then I could hold twice as much.” 

“Oscar!” Mr. Zabriski’s voice 
sounded somewhat sharp. “Remem- 
ber, there are many other joys in 
life besides food. Do try to get your 
mind off fish for a little while.” 

That brought a sigh from the seal. 
“No, I guess I don’t want to be 
rich,” he said. “I guess I’ve got 
everything I need now.” 

“But just think,” Mr. Zabriski 


went on, “if we had more money to 
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spend, we could buy one of those 
handsome new trailers, with a little 
stove in it, and dishes. There’d be a 
nice bathtub in it for you, and I 
could have a soft bed. Then we’d 
travel around in style, I tell you.” 

Oscar brightened up. “Say, that 
does sound good,” he said. “Of 
course my bathtub in our old truck 
isn’t bad. But, you know, it leaks. 
And I can see that a fine, big trailer 
with lace curtains at the windows 
would be more comfortable for you. 
Do you often wish that you were 
rich?” 

“Well, sometimes,” Mr. Zabriski 
answered. “Sometimes I do. When- 
ever I go for a shave and a hair cut, 
then I long for a pocketful of 
money.” 

“What for, for goodness sake?” 
Oscar asked. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Zabriski, “if I 
were rich, I’d walk into a barber 
shop, whistling as if I owned a gold 
mine. And Id take a long look at 
that row of bottles they have on 
the shelf below the mirror. Then 
I'd just sink down into the barber’s 
chair and shut my eyes and say, 
‘Give me the works.’ Um! The per- 
fume of that bay rum! Um! Um! 
The feel of those hot towels on my 
face! What comfort!” 

“Hot towels!” Oscar hooted. 
“What a crazy thing to want!” 

“Oh, but they feel so good,” Mr. 
Zabriski murmured. “My! They 
surely do feel good.” 

“Well, deliver me from such 
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misery!” the seal declared with a 
shudder. “Cricky! I’m having a 
heat wave just thinking about 
them.” Then he began rubbing his 
stomach. “I guess there’s not much 
chance of our getting rich,” he mur- 
mured, “so we might as well forget 
it. But how about a fish? That’s 
something I could have. And I feel 
hungry this minute.” 

It was time for lunch, and Mr. 
Zabriski started toward the refriger- 
ator. But just then the doorbell rang. 
A gentleman was calling, a large, 
well-fed looking man, slightly bald. 
He wore a dark-blue, double- 
breasted suit and, on one hand, a 
huge diamond ring. 

He told Mr. Zabriski that his 
name was Joe Nickelcone. And 
when introduced to Oscar, he said, 
“You are the one I have come to 
see.” 

Then he explained that he was in 
the ice cream business. “Chocolate, 
strawberry, vanilla, and pineapple, 
that’s what I sell,” he said. “Of 


course you've heard of Nickelcone’s 
ice cream, the best on the market.” 

















Oscar was feeling very empty in- 
side. “I don’t care much for choco- 
late, strawberry or vanilla or, even, 
pineapple,” he said; and looked 
longingly toward the kitchen. 

Mr. Nickelcone showed surprise. 
“But those are the flavors most peo- 
ple want,” he said. “Sometimes 
you'll find a queer duck who would 
rather have butterscotch than pine- 
apple. But simply everybody likes 


chocolate, strawberry, and vanilla.” 






glared at Mr. Nickelcone. “Fish is 
not funny,” he insisted. “What’s 
the matter with fish? It’s my favor- 
ite food.” 

At that, Mr. Zabriski jumped from 
his chair; and, before anything more 
could be said, hustled the seal from 
the room. 

“Please excuse me. I'll be only a 
minute,” he told their guest. “You 
see, Oscar is hungry. I’d better feed 
him; then we can talk.” 
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“FISH IS NOT FUNNY,” OSCAR INSISTED. 


“Fish,” Oscar murmured, and he 
cast another glance in the direction 
of the refrigerator. “That’s what I 
like. Why don’t you make fish ice 
cream?” 

“W hat!” Mr. Nickelcone shouted. 
“Fish ice cream! Say, that’s funny! 
That’s a good joke! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Oscar was not at all pleased. He 


Out in the kitchen, the seal re- 
ceived a lesson in good manners. “I 
am ashamed of you,” his trainer be- 
gan. He took a fish from the refrig- 
erator, and while Oscar devoured 
it, Mr. Zabriski continued scolding 
in low tones. “Now you don’t have 
to like vanilla or strawberry or any 
other kind of ice cream,” he said. 
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“But you do have to be polite. Can 
you remember that? And you must 
not start arguments with visitors, 
even if you are hungry. I wonder 
if you can get your mind off fish 
for a moment or two.” 

“Well, Vil try,” Oscar promised 
meekly. “My! How I love... .” He 
was about to say fish. But he glanced 
at Mr. Zabriski, then quickly slapped 
a flipper over his mouth. 

Mr. Zabriski led the way back 
into the living room, and Mr. Nick- 
elcone began telling his plans. 

“I want everybody to hear about 

my ice cream,” he said, “because, of 
course, when people find out how 
good it is, they will buy more and 
more. Now they are reading about 
it in the papers. And they are seeing 
pictures in the magazines of beauti- 
ful girls eating sodas and cones. And 
starting next Sunday,” he went on, 
with pride in his voice, “they will 
be hearing all about Nickelcone’s 
ice cream over the radio, too.” He 
paused and waved his hands in Os- 
car’s direction. “I am looking for 
some one to tell bedtime stories 
on the air to the children,” he said. 
“And that is why I have come to see 
you.” 
He explained that he wanted Os- 
car to broadcast every evening at 
seven o'clock. “You can tell stories 
and jokes or riddles—anything you 
like that will please boys and girls,” 
he said. “Now what do you think of 
that?” 

Oscar’s.eyes had grown almost 
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as big as pancakes. “Boys and girls 
all over the world listening to me!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed,” Mr. Nickelcone 
answered. “And they will be hear- 
ing about my ice cream, too. Don’t 
forget that. Because just before you 
tell them good night, you can men- 
tion chocolate, strawberry, vanilla, 
and pineapple.” He ended by say- 
ing, “I will pay you one hundred 
dollars a day for your broadcast. I 
am very generous.” 

“One hundred dollars a day 
Oscar turned a somersault on the 
rug. “Why, we'll be rich!” he 
shouted. “Just think of all the fish 
I can buy.” But when Mr. Zabriski 
looked at him severely, he added, 
“And we can save up for a spiffy 
new trailer, too. Whoopee! I’m go- 
ing to earn a whole bank full of 
money.” 

After their guest had gone, Oscar 
and Mr. Zabriski talked over their 
program. And then it suddenly oc- 
curred to the seal that he couldn’t 
make a speech about ice cream be- 
cause he had never tasted any. 

“We'd better go out and buy 
some right away,” he told his - 
trainer. “After I’ve tried it, I'll 
know more what to say.” 

“Now, Oscar, seals never eat ice 
cream,” Mr. Zabriski argued. “You 
won't like it.” 

“Ugh! I’m sure I won't,” was the 
reply. “But I want to find out if 
it’s as bad as I think it is.” 

“But, Oscar, it might make you 
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sick.” Mr. Zabriski was firm. “You 
won’t have to taste it. I will write 
your ice cream talk for you, then 
you can read it. Don’t forget, you’re 
going to be very busy learning to 
tell stories and riddles.” 

The following Sunday Oscar be- 
gan his broadcasts. And every eve- 
ning at seven o'clock, he stood 
before the microphone in the studio 
while, all over the land, children 
gathered around their radios and 
tuned in to the “Talking Seal Pro- 
gram.” 

Oscar always began, “Hello, boys 
and girls. This is Oscar, the Trained 
Seal, talking.” His program went 
something like this: “Now listen 
carefully, my friends. Today I am 
going to tell you the story of “Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears.’ ” 

After that came a joke or riddle, 
such as— 

“T have a head, but cannot talk; 

Four legs and a foot, yet cannot 
walk.” 

Of course every one knows the 
answer to that is a bed. 

After the riddle, it was time to 
say good night. Then just before 
signing off, Oscar told the boys and 
girls to buy Mr. Nickelcone’s ice 
cream. 

The seal liked talking on the 
radio. He thought it a very easy way 
to earn one hundred dollars. It was 
fun telling stories and riddles. And 
speaking about ice cream wasn’t 
hard, because Mr. Zabriski always 
wrote out that part of the program 
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very carefully on his typewriter. 
And Oscar had learned to read well 
in school. 

Mr. Zabriski wrote about vanilla 
ice cream cones and strawberry 
sodas, and about chocolate-fudge 
sundaes sprinkled with nuts. He 
even told about apple pie with two 
big scoops of ice cream on top. In 
fact, he made it sound so good that 
Oscar was almost sorry that he 
didn’t eat ice cream. 

The program pleased Mr. Nickel- 


, cone very much, because every day 


more and more people were buying 
his ice cream. He rubbed his hands 
together and said, “Yes, business is 
very good. I am making lots of 
money.” 

Oscar and Mr. Zabriski were 
pleased, too. Moreover, they were 
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happy because hundreds of kind 
letters came from boys and girls all 
over the country. And almost every 
letter said, “We like you, Oscar, 
because you make us laugh.” 

So things went along fine for sev- 
eral weeks, and the seal and his 
trainer had ‘begun to save money. 
Once, Mr. Zabriski had frittered 
away a few dollars. He had gone 
into a barber shop and said, “Give 
me the works.” Then he fell asleep 
in the chair, while the barber did as 
he pleased with hair dyes and 
tonics, hot towels and creams. But 
Mr. Zabriski came home to a very 
strange welcome. It was growing 
dark. And thinking at first that he 
was a stranger, the seal began to bark 
furiously. 

“Don’t you know me, Oscar?” 
Mr. Zabriski asked. 

“Good grief! Is that you?” came 
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“NOW LISTEN CAREFULLY, MY FRIENDS.” 


‘ 
‘ at 
VAN Tok a 


from the seal. “What have they 
done to your hair? It looks just like 
black oilcloth. And what is that 
horrible smell?” 

“Tr’s lilac water,” Mr. Zabriski 
admitted sadly. “Don’t you like it?” 

“Like it? No! No, indeed!” was 
the reply. 

So Mr. Zabriski went into the 
bathroom. And when he came out, 
he smelled of soap and water, and 
his hair was standing on end as 
usual. 

“Now you're all right again,” 
Oscar said with satisfaction. And 
Mr. Zabriski agreed that he did feel 
more like himself, 

“I guess I wasn’t cut out to be a 
dandy,” he said. “I guess, after this, 
I'll save all my money for o 
trailer.” 

Then a few days later, trouble 
came along. A window fell on Mr. 
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“HOLD IT UNDER THE COLD-WATER FAUCET.” 


Zabriski’s finger. For a few minutes 
the poor fellow carried on like a 
crazy man. He jumped about on 
one leg. And he made frightful 
faces, and how he howled! And 
he was angry, too, because he had 
let the window drop. When he 
wasn’t howling, he was scolding. 
But it wasn’t funny because it pained 
him so. 

And then Oscar said, “Hold it 
under the cold water faucet.” 

That did make it feel better. And 
when it was washed, Mr. Zabriski 
could see that his finger was all 
there, only badly bruised. After 
they had put on some salve and a 
bandage, it felt much better. But 
the worst of the matter was, it was 
the first finger on Mr. Zabriski’s 
right hand. That was the finger he 
typed with! 

He tried pecking away with his 
left hand, but it was no use. He 
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struck the wrong letter too often. 
No one could read what he had 
written. He tried writing with a 
pen, but the words looked like bird 
tracks on the paper; so he gave up. 

“I guess you'll have to learn your 
ice cream talk by heart,” he told the 
seal. So Oscar began to memorize 
his speech, all about chocolate, 
strawberry, vanilla, and pineapple. 

“And be sure to end up with yum, 
yum,” Mr. Zabriski reminded him. 
“Make it sound very, very good. 
Make it sound simply delicious.” 

“Yum, yum, yummy!” said Os- 
car and rolled his eyes. 

“That’s the stuff!” said Mr. Za- 
briski. “Fine! Fine! Come on, it’s 
late; we’ve got to hurry.” And they 
started off for the radio station. 

But with all the excitement, Mr. 
Zabriski had forgotten a very im- 
portant thing. He had forgotten to 
give Oscar his supper! 
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On his radio program that day, 
the seal told the story of “The Goat 
That Went to School.” It was a 
funny story. He knew the children 
would like it. But at the end of the 
broadcast, he ran into trouble. It all 
happened because he was too 
hungry. 

For when it came time to speak 
of ice cream, Oscar felt a great 
emptiness in his stomach. “Oh, how 
I want a fat mackerel,” he told him- 
self. “How I'd like to sink my teeth 
into a herring!” And with all those 
thoughts of fish, try as he would, 
he could not remember one thing 
Mr. Zabriski had taught him to say. 

“Tl just tell those boys and girls 
to fill up on ice cream,” he decided. 
And this is the strange speech that 
rolled from his lips— 

“Don’t bother about eating meat 
and vegetables, my young friends. I 
don’t care much for them myself. 


Push the mashed potatoes and 
spinach off your plates with your 
noses. And if you don’t want your 
milk, why, just bump the glass over 
by accident with your flipper. 
Chocolate, strawberry, vanilla, and 
pineapple ice cream taste much bet- 
ter; so go ahead and gobble your 
dessert.” 

No sooner had Oscar finished 
talking, than he saw his mistake. But 
could he call back that foolish 
speech? No! It was as if he had 
shaken a pillow full of feathers into 
the wind. The words he had spoken 
were on the air. And at that very 
moment, they were floating out of 
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EVERY ONE WAS HORRIFIED—-EXCEPT MR. NICKLECONE 
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radios into homes all over the land. 

Every one in the broadcasting 
studio appeared to be horrified—all 
except Mr. Nickelcone. Poor Mr. 
Zabriski threw up his hands in de- 
spair. “Wasting good food!” he 
murmured. The radio announcers 
glanced at each other, aghast. 

When Oscar had signed off, Mr. 
Nickelcone spoke. “Well, you have 
told them to eat more ice cream, and 
that’s what I want,” he said. “So 
why should we worry about milk 
and vegetables?” 

But Mr. Nickelcone’s remark did 
not make Oscar feel one bit better, 
for he soon found himself in plenty 
of trouble with other people. 

Within three minutes, the studio 
telephone began ringing. An excited 
school teacher was on the wire, ask- 
ing for Oscar. “What is the matter 
with you? Have you gone crazy?” 
she began. “We teachers are al- 
ways reminding our pupils to eat 
all kinds of food—meat and eggs and 
fruit and vegetables; because we 
want American girls and boys to be 
well and strong. And now you go 
ahead and tell them to eat nothing 
but ice cream! Understand,” she 
hurried on, “ice cream is good for 
children. But it should be eaten for 
dessert. And—and—you actually 
told the boys and girls to gobble it! 
Such ignorance!” 

After that long speech, she 
stopped to catch her breath. 

Oscar was so ashamed of himself 
that he couldn’t think of anything 
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to say except, “Excuse me, please. 
I promise I won’t do it any more.” 

But as soon as he’d hung up the 
telephone, it rang again. And this 
time the call came from an indignant 
mother. “The very idea!” she ex- 
claimed. “I keep at my youngsters 
every minute. I try my best to teach 
them good manners, to use their nap- 
kins and not to push with their 
fingers. And then you come along 
and spoil everything by telling them 
to push with their noses! Why!” 
she gasped. “When you said that, 
I couldn’t believe my ears!” 

Oscar started to tell the woman 
how sorry he was that he had gotten 
all mixed up, but she wouldn’t give 
him a chance to talk. 

“You needn’t make any excuses,” 
she scolded. “You are a disgrace to 
radio! After this my children will 
not be allowed to listen to your pro- 
gram.” 

Then she hung up with a bang. 
Oscar went home feeling very sad. 
And Mr. Zabriski was sad, too. 

“I should have learned to write 
on the typewriter with two fingers,” 
he muttered. “Then this terrible 
thing would never have happened.” 

Oscar asked humbly, “And, now, 
what?” 

Man and seal looked at one an- 
other sadly. Neither could possibly 
have foreseen the strange new ad- 
venture so soon coming their way. 


(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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OME believe in luck, some be- 

lieve in sorcery, but there are 
those who believe in all things. 
Theirs is a faith in the earth and the 
fullness thereof—good fortune and 
hardship alike. “For,” they say, “it 
is the way you face that makes the 
wind blow against you or with 

ou.” 

Of such as these was Tomas 
Pichalco. He was a good deal like 
most other men. He had a face with 
two dark eyes in it, and thick dark 
hair, quite straight. His skin was 
deeply tanned from being out long 
hours in the Mexican sun. He had to 
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The Wonderful 


Cornfield 


By KARENA SHIELDS 


Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


be out in the sun because he owned 
a small piece of land on a mountain- 
side where he grew corn. 

All his neighbors and the people 
of the near-by village had corn- 
fields, and every senny day they dug 
and planted and hoed and sang songs 
to themselves. They all had dark © 
eyes and thick dark hair and jolly 
smiles, and they all wore sandals on 
their feet and big straw hats on 
their heads. They also wore white 
trousers with white shirts. Some- 
times, for a change, they wore blue. 

Tomas Pichalco went to his corn- 
field at dawn, his pretty plump wife 
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trotting behind him with a basket 
on her arm and a scarf over her 
head. A donkey trotted in front of 
him, and out of the empty corn bas- 
kets on its back peeped the heads of 
two children. To see him you would 
say, there goes one of the men of 
the village of Paracutin. You could 
never tell one from the other, even 
if you looked under the big straw 
sombreros, for each was as like 
every one else as the leaves on a tree. 
But if you look carefully at the 
leaves on a tree you will see that 
each one has a mark, or a point, or 
a color that makes it different from 
all the rest, and so it was with 
Tomas Pichalco. 

As he walked down the road, 
Tomas sang just as all his friends 
and neighbors sang. The dewy fields 
and billowy white clouds loved the 
songs. All these folk have fine voices 
and the mornings are cheery with 
the laughter in them. 

“Oh, I have the finest cornfield, 
the best house, and most money in 
all Paracutin,” one sang. And an- 
other sang back, “Oh, no, it is 
Tomas who has the best.” Then they 
all laughed because it was a joke. 

Everybody knew, even Tomas 
himself, that his was the poorest 
house and the most scraggly corn- 
field and the thinnest purse in all 
Paracutin. But Tomas did not mind. 
He laughed with them and pointed 
to his children’s faces peeping from 
the empty corn baskets. He made 
up a song about children being bet- 
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ter than corn, which after all you 
only eat and, therefore, lose by pos- 
sessing. 

Sometimes Tomas was a little sad 
because his donkey was so thin. Al- 
though the good neighbors often 
sent a fat chicken for Sunday din- 
ner, and his goat, who could eat the 
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lichen off the stones if need be, al- 
ways gave milk for his children, the 
lack of corn had made his donkey’s 
sides grow thin. 

For it was in the matter of his 
cornfield that Tomas was different 
from his friends and neighbors. He 
owned the rockiest and steepest and 
most wretched piece of land in all 
that region. He did not need to own 
it. He could have given it back to 
the government with a petition and 
would have been given another piece 
of land somewhere else. But he 
would not part with his land. 

No one knew exactly why Tomas 
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was so fond of this land that grew 
him such a very little corn. Some 
said one thing and some another. 
Some said that the ancient god of 
the Aztecs had a frightful name, 
that an even more frightful face had 
come up out of the earth near that 
very spot; and, therefore, any one 
owning the land would have to 
keep on tilling it or be sacrificed to 
the terrible creature-god. The peo- 
ple who believed in this god thought 
Tomas was a sorcerer and stayed 
away from him. They would not 
send chicken on Sunday, no matter 
how hungry his children looked. 

The others said Tomas was just 
Tomas. He was made that way—to 
work only with what he had and 
not try for anything better. It 
seemed foolish to put so much work 
into a cornfield that grew him only 
rocks. These people sighed and 
shook their heads. It was not that 
Tomas was lazy. It took more work 
to till his field than all the others 
combined. No, it was not laziness 
but foolishness to work so hard for 
rocks instead of corn. 

As for Tomas, he always grinned 
and said his cornfield would one day 
be the most important field in all 
Mexico. He could not change 
fields. That would be bad luck. It 
had been his father’s, and his father’s 
before him, and they had all been 
poor. But they had worked and 
lived happily amid the stones and 
scraggly corn. They had told him 
that if he stayed with it the field 
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would always care for his needs. 
And who was he to doubt his own 
grandfather? 

He said to his neighbors, “This 
field is my portion of the whole 
earth. It is mine for good or bad, 
and the more honor to me if, out of 
its stony ground, I can coax enough 
yellow ears of corn to provide for 
my own!” 

So Tomas stayed with it, believ- 
ing and believing in his wonderful 
cornfield, in spite of the jokes of his 
friends and the thinness of his don- 
key. At least, he said, he was not so 
rich from his field that he could go 
to town and brag and get into 
trouble the way some folks did. Nor 
was his pretty wife always crying 
for some trinket or weeping because 
her elegant clothes were torn or 
spoiled, for they could not afford 
trinkets and she had no fine clothes. 
The blue sky with its billowing 
clouds, the blossoming, radiant 
flowers by the roadside, the glitter 
of rain drops in the sunlight were 
their trinkets. They were decently 
enough clothed. At least they were 
clean, and the clothes could not be 
hurt if one danced a jig in a cactus | 
patch. 

“What more can a man want?” 
asked Tomas. “There is a saying in 
Mexico that one cannot fall farther 
than the ground. If that is so, then 
by sitting on the ground he cannot 
fall at all.” 

He took such pride in that corn- 
field—that piece of earth which out 
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of the whole world was his alone to 
do with as he liked—that after a 
time neighbors and villagers stopped 
making fun of him. Each Sunday 
they sent a pot of steaming chicken 
across the town to the house on the 
hill where Tomas lived, and no 
longer wondered why. 

Tomas spent a good deal of time 
in his cornfield. He and his children 
gathered rocks and made them into 
a beautiful wall, while his pretty 
plump wife hoed the corn. Tomas 
liked making the wall. It gave him 
something to do when the sun was 
hot and while he was waiting for 
the corn to grow. 

The stone wall was really a work 
of art, and Tomas even carved faces 
on some of the bigger stones and set 
them on top. The neighbors who 
thought Tomas was a sorcerer 
wagged their heads and scurried by 
—which was silly of them, because 
Tomas was only having fun when 
he had nothing else to do. 

One day when Tomas was at 
work planting corn, something 
strange began to happen. It had 
been a strange morning from the be- 
ginning. Tomas had noticed it first 
when the goat refused to be milked 
and ran under the water trough, 
knocking it over and breaking it 
quite to pieces. Then his wife had 
dropped the big clay pot with the 
remains of the Sunday chicken she 
was saving for dinner, and the dogs 
had eaten it up before you could 
say Popocatepetl. 
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When he started down the road 
the donkey lay down and refused to 
go. After a little coaxing, first by 
Tomas, then by his wife and then 
by the children, the whole family 
sat down and looked at the donkey. 
It took some thinking about, since 
the donkey had never done anything 
like that before. 

After a while Tomas said, “Well, 
if the donkey does not want to go, 
he will have to stay here.” Which 
seemed quite sensible since no one 
could make him go, anyhow. 

Then the children said that if the 
donkey stayed they would stay, too. 
So Tomas and his wife went off 
down the road to the cornfield, a 
little puzzled by the morning but 
nevertheless quite happy. 

They were late, so of course all 
the neighbors were already in their 
cornfields far down the hill. The 
only person they saw was one 
Mario who thought Tomas was a 
sorcerer. He shook his fist at Tomas 
as he walked past. Mario had a good 
deal to say, and he said it quite 
loudly and at some length. But all 
Tomas could make of it was that 
one of the stone faces had stuck its 
tongue out as he, Mario, had gone 
by. Tomas gathered also that that 
was no way for a stone face to be- 
have on a good sunny day such as 
this. 

The sun was very hot, there was 
no doubt about it. Tomas noticed 
it especially, because it not only 
made his head hot but the soles of 
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his feet, as well. He stopped hoeing 
corn and scratched his head. Now 
how could that be? How could the 
sun on his head make the soles of 
his feet so warm? He stooped down 
and put his hand to the earth. The 
sun always warmed it, of course, but 
this was hotter than he had ever felt 
before. He stood up and looked 
across the field at his wife. She was 





stooped over, hoeing carefully, as 
though nothing at all were wrong. 
Tomas watched her for a minute 
and then went back to his work, 
picking his feet up one after the 
other and shaking them occasion- 
ally, like a cat that steps on hot 
bricks. 

By and by Tomas heard a voice 
behind him. It was a sly, almost 
wicked voice. It said, “Hist,” quite 
plainly. He looked around but he 
saw only the scraggly corn and his 
wife down the hill working. He saw 
only his big stone wall and the green 
hills and the blue sky and the white 
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rolling clouds that always hung over 
the mountains. Tomas looked at the 
stone wall. He wondered about that 
stone face. Could Mario possibly 





have been right about it, after all? 

“Hist!” Louder and very angrily 
the voice jumped Tomas almost out 
of his sandals. He turned around 
again, sure now that someone was 
behind him. All he saw was a little 
thin wisp of steamy smoke coming 
out of the ground, as though the 
angry person had disappeared sud- 
denly into the earth with only a 
drift of smoke to show where he 
had been. . 

Tomas was not one to be fright- 
ened easily. He did not like what 
was happening and said so to him- 
self. Perhaps Mario was right. Per- 
haps there was a sorcerer who 
owned the cornfield, after all. 

“If that is so,” Tomas thought, 
“Tll soon put a stop to his foolish- 
ness. Witchcraft cannot touch one 
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if it is ignored. I will pretend not to 
notice it.” So he carefully put his 
hat over the place where the steam 
was, and went on hoeing. 
Scarcely had Tomas lifted his hoe 
the fifth time, when a great and 
violent trembling shook the corn- 
field and his hat went sailing into 
the air on a jet of steam. The steam 
hissed out of a gap between the corn 
rows and Tomas waited no longer. 
He ran, shouting to his wife who 
was already halfway down the hill 
shrieking for help. Along the road 
they ran, their feet flying, their eyes 
bulging, for behind them the corn- 
field was rapidly turning into some- 
thing quite different. It was shaking 
and bubbling and snorting, and there 
are those who say they saw the stone 
faces on the wall get up and go leap- 
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ing into the air, rolling their eyes as 
they went. 

Tomas and his wife rushed to 
their house. Just as they reached it, 
another great shake of the earth 
threw them flat. When they picked 
themselves up, the house was a heap 
before them, and the goat, donkey, 
and children were all running down 
the road to the village. No sooner 
did they reach the village than a 
great bellow came from the corn- 
field, and smoke and flames; and all 
the houses fell down from the shak- 
ing of the frightened earth. 

When the villagers picked them- 
selves up, Tomas and his wife, his 
goat, donkey, and children were far 
down the road toward the valley 
and all the villagers ran after them. 

It was fun to think about after- 
wards. How they all went shrieking 
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and howling down the road, Tomas 
and his family in front and the 
whole village streaming behind— 
and back of them, black and terrible, 
a great cloud rolling upward into 
the sky. It rolled up and up, higher 
than the hills, higher than the moun- 
tains, with flames like long red 
tongues darting here and there in its 
blackness. Out of the cornfield there 
poured white-hot rocks and lava 
and molten stones that would 
harden into glass, for it was a vol- 
cano that had been born that morn- 
ing at the feet of Tomas Pichalco. 
And now Tomas sits in the little 
valley at the foot of his volcano 
and retells the story to all who come 
by. A great many people come by, 
for the cornfield of Tomas is now 
the most famous in all Mexico and 
has visitors from all over the world. 
People in airplanes flying to Mexico 
City have it pointed out to them, 
and the steward tells with pride 
how big the volcano is and how im- 
portant, and how it all came out of 


the cornfield of Tomas Pichalco. 
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Tomas and his family are quite 
happy. They have been to the City. 
They have been honored at dinner 
by dignitaries—there were even 
speeches! But the best part about it 
all to Tomas is that it was his corn- 
field that produced so grand a thing. 
His friends and neighbors do not 
need to send chicken on Sunday to 
Tomas now, because he is quite rich. 
They clap him on the back and go 
to dinner at his house instead, and 
tell again and again of the wonder 
of Tomas and his cornfield. 

The family donkey is quite fat. 
The children have three goats in- 
stead of one for milk, and their 
pretty plump mother has a new pink 
scarf for her head and a dress from 
the city stores. Tomas, of course, 
has new things, too, but now and 
again, as he looks lovingly on his 
volcano, a sadness comes into his. 
eyes and he gazes into the clouds 
of smoke with a regretful air. 

“It is a pity,” he says slowly. “A 
pity... . That was such a good hat, 
too.” 


If the real owner of the cornfield 
is not like Toméas, I hope he will 
forgive the liberties I have taken. 
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“Turn Him Loose!” 


By HENRY B. LENT 


Illustrated by JOHN C. WONSETLER 


——- Exuis flung himself down 
upon his bunk, stretched and 
sighed with a proud grin. For hours 
he had been standing his trick at the 
wheel. As he slipped off his jacket 
and folded it neatly he thought, 
“Just two months ago I was a sure 
enough landlubber. Couldn’t of told 
the difference between port and 
starboard. But now—” 

As he lay there waiting for sleep 
to come to his tired eyes, a series of 
pictures unrolled before him like a 
film. First came scenes from his 
period of Maritime Service training 
at Sheepshead Bay. Then appeared 
a picture of an excited boy named 
Steve Ellis climbing aboard the ship 
Mary F. Harlan. He was then a sea- 


man, ready for his first experience 
in active service. 

The Liberty ship Mary F. Harlan 
was one of thirty-two vessels in a 
convoy that slowly steamed across 
the Atlantic. The trip proved to be 
a kind of postgraduate course of 
daily drill. But there was one hour 
of excitement he would never for- 
get. A submarine was sighted. Steve 
remembered the grim threat of the 
far-away dim shape. But the de- 
stroyers escorting the convoy soon 
drove it off. “Probably sunk” was 
the report. 

At last, after the endless days of 
gray sea, they came in sight of land. 
Off Scotland in the Firth of Clyde 
the convoy dropped anchor. But 
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there was no time to take off sea 
boots. As soon as ships from another 
convoy had joined them they were 
off again. 

“Where away now?” Steve had 
asked Red, one of the gunners on 
the Mary F. Harlan. 

“Murmansk,” Red replied in a 
low tone. “You know, the north 
Russian port. Since we're headed 
northeast, that’s the only place it 
could be.” 

Between duties Steve watched the 
British destroyers ever on the job 
of scouting—destroyers ahead of 
the convoy, destroyers to port and 
starboard. “Looking for trouble,” 
he said to one of his buddies. ““Won- 
der if we'll get it.” 

There were other seamen besides 
Steve for whom this was a maiden 
trip. But by this time they all felt 
like old hands at the job. Every one 
of them knew exactly what his task 
was in case of an emergency. Those 
drills, all the way over, had kept 
them alert and ready for whatever 


might happen. 
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Although there was a U. S. Navy 
gun crew aboard each Liberty ship, 
there was plenty to be done when- 
ever the “General Quarters” alarm 
was sounded. All fire stations had to 
be manned, and first-aid kits had to 
be broken out and held in readiness. 
In case of “Abandon Ship!” the 
ship’s papers had to be attended to. 
The codes, convoy orders, and all 
secret papers must be locked in- 
stantly in the “black box.” This was 
a large steel box, punched with holes 
and weighted. When thrown over- 
board, it would sink, and the enemy 
would be prevented from obtaining 
vital information he would like to 
have concerning the convoy. 

Steve Ellis, in addition to his regu- 
lar duties aboard the Mary F. Har- 
lan, had been assigned the job of 
standing by the Skipper, on the 
bridge, in time of emergency. In 
case of a breakdown in the com- 
munication system, if the Captain 
wished to send some one quickly to 
any part of the ship, it was Steve’s 
job to act as messenger. Some of the 
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other seamen had stations which 
seemed to Steve to offer more 
chance for action and excitement. 
But when you were assigned as 
stand-by on the bridge—well, that’s 
what you did, and no argument 
about it. 

Now it was the sixth day out of 
the Clyde. Steve’s last thought as 
sleep crawled blissfully over him 
was, “Guess maybe we'll skip 
trouble this trip.” 

What was that? Steve sprang up 
out of his brief sleep. The “General 
Quarters” alarm was sounding. 
Quickly he flung on his heavy coat 
and life jacket, grabbed his mittens, 
and scrambled up the ladder to the 
bridge. 

“They would pick a time like this 
to call another drill!” he muttered 
to himself. 

But there, on the starboard wing 
of the bridge, stood the Old Man, 
anxiously scanning the skies to the 
east with his glasses. Steve knew in- 
stantly that this was no drill! During 
drills, the Captain always hung over 
the bridge, his elbows on the rail, 
watching the activity with a critical 
eye. Then he would make sugges- 
tions to the Mate on how certain 
parts of the drill could be improved. 

Now, however, just by the way 
the Skipper kept his eyes to his 
glasses, Steve knew that this was the 
real thing and no fooling! He dug his 
woolen watch-cap from his jacket 
pocket, pulled it well down over 
his ears, and took up his post a 
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step or two back of the Captain on 
the bridge. 

Without moving his glasses, the 
Captain turned his head away from 
them for a brief moment and said 
curtly, “Every one out of the 
fo’csle?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Steve. “That 
is, all deck hands on my side.” 

“Check the rest and report back 
immediately,” came the order. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Steve, and he 
started down the ladder. Hurrying 
below, he first checked through 
the quarters of the seamen. Then 
he checked the officers’ quarters as 
he returned to the bridge through 
the inside passages. He reported to 
the Captain that all bunks and quar- 
ters were clear. Then he took up his 
station once more on the starboard 
wing of the bridge. 

Now things began to happen fast! 
Still some Pind away, and quite 
high, Steve could see the enemy 
planes coming in. The Navy signal- 
man came out of the bridge: housing 
with a message for the Captain. 
Steve knew it was the written de- 
coding of the flag hoist flying from 
the Commodore’s ship. 

The Captain quickly scanned the 
message. Then he turned and looked 
up at the flying bridge where the 
Gunnery Officer was standing. Be- 
side the officer was the signalman 
whose job was to man the ship com- 
munication ’phones. 

“All gun stations ready, Lieuten- 
ant?” the Captain asked. 
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“All ready, Captain!” came the 
answer. 

“As soon as the escort on our 
right opens up, let ’em have it, at 
will!” ordered the Captain. 

“Very well, sir,” and the Lieu- 
tenant relayed his orders to the gun 
stations. 

The planes were in close now! 
There were six of them in the lead 
formation. Behind them came six 
more—and then still more. In all, 
Steve counted twenty-two planes 
coming in for the attack. They 
looked like Heinkels. They were 
land-based bombers, undoubtedly 
from Nazi-occupied fields in Nor- 
way. 

Suddenly, the destroyer on the 
right let go! Its guns blasted the 
air, putting up a curtain of anti- 
aircraft fire which left black puffs 
of powder smoke where each shell 
exploded, several thousand feet 
above. Almost instantly, the other 
ships in the convoy opened up, too. 
Now the sky was spotted with black 
flak puffs. 

Still the planes came in! Seem- 
ingly untouched by the withering 
gunfire, the lead planes unloaded 
their bombs over the convoy. At 
first the bombs looked like tiny 
black dots in the sky. But as they 
came down, they rapidly grew big- 
ger. Down... down... down they 
came! As they neared the surface 
of the ocean, there was a shrill 
screaming whistle which grew 
louder and more intense. 
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The first three sticks of bombs 
went wild. They couldn’t even be 
counted as “near misses.” But the 
fourth salvo straddled a ship in the 
second column of the convoy. One 
bomb hit the ship’s side at the water 
line. Another dropped into the num- 
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ber two hatch. Crashing through the 
hatch cover, it exploded with a 
muffled roar. A great shower of 
debris mushroomed up into the sky 
from the stricken vessel. 

Steve watched, fascinated—and, 
frankly, scared! He admitted to 
himself that he was scared. He had 
heard men talk about being scared, 
before. And they always said that 
there was a difference between being 
scared and afraid. 

“When a guy’s afraid,” they ex- 
plained, “he ducks out, and he isn’t 
any good to himself or to anybody 
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else. But when a guy’s scared, that’s 
just admitting to himself that the 
going is kind of tough and he needs 
to be careful. You see, he stands his 
ground and keeps going just the 
same.” 

Steve remembered this now. So 
he kept his eye on the battle and on 
the Captain. And, as a matter of 
fact, he didn’t have time to be scared 
for very long. 

The noise of the gunfire, added 
to the crash of bombs and the zoar 
of the Heinkel engines, was terrific! 
Just as Steve glanced upward again, 
one of the convoy’s guns scored a 
direct hit on the engines of one of 
the bombers. Almost instantly, there 
was a great orange flash in the sky— 
and the bomber suddenly was not 
there! Just like that. Nothing but a 
few pieces of fuselage, a wing tip, 
and engines, falling into the ocean! 

Above the din, Steve heard a short 
cheer from the crew in the 20-mm 
gun-tub back of him. The boys on 
those Oerlikons were having a busy 
time of it. So were the crews on the 


3-inch-50, forward, and the 4- 
inch-50, aft. They were throwing 
up flak so thick you could almost 
walk on it! 

Now the third group of snarling 
Heinkels was coming in! They 
were traveling at a low altitude and 
at terrific speed. The gun crews on 
the Oerlikons dropped their angle 
of fire, lined up the planes in their 
sights, and let them have it. 

As the planes zoomed downward 
onto their target, their machine guns 
were blazing and dotting a path of 
splashes across the water. One of 
the Heinkels headed straight for the 
Mary F. Harlan and \et a bomb go. 
The bomb missed. It was short, by 
perhaps fifty feet. But a hail of hot 
lead from the machine guns spattered 
against the ship’s side and cut a path 
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over the gun-tub in back of Steve. 
The next instant, a heavy sheet of 
water and a cloud of spray, thrown 
up by the exploding bomb, doused 
them all. 

The Lieutenant called down from 
the flying bridge to the crew on 
the gun platform. “Are you all right 
down there, Red?” he asked. 

“Tm all right, sir,’ the gunner 
replied. “But Denman and Smitty 
are hit. Not too bad, I guess. But 
looks as if they’d be out for a while. 
And one of my guns is jammed, 
too.” 
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The Pharmacist’s Mate appeared 
almost instantly. Steve climbed into 
the gun-tub with him. Together, 
they hurriedly moved out the two 
wounded gunners and got them into 
the chart room, directly behind the 
wheel house. 

The gunner known as “Red”— 
his name was really Terry O’Brien 
—was working feverishly at the 
jammed gun as Steve came out of 
the chart room. Steve looked quickly 
around and spoke to the Captain. 

“May I take over at one of the 
guns, Captain?” he asked. 

“What do you know about gun- 
nery?” the Old Man shot back. 
“You're not Navy.” 

“T’ve had instruction and training 
on the 20’s, sir,” Steve replied. “I'd 
like to help.” 


The Captain called up to the fly- 


ing bridge. 

“Lieutenant, I’ve got a volunteer 
for your guns.” 

“Thanks, Captain. Turn him 
loose!” the Lieutenant replied. He 
grinned at Steve and then turned 
back to the ’phones to check with 
observers, fore and aft. 
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“Get going, sailor—and good 
luck!” the Captain exclaimed. 

Steve was already halfway up the 
short ladder to the gun-tub plat- 
form before he answered with a 
hurried, “Thank you, sir!” He 
wasn’t sure, but hadn’t the gruff 
Old Man slapped him on the back 
as he started upward? It was hard to 
tell, padded the way he was with 
his heavy coat and life jacket. But 
he was almost certain that was what 
had happened, and it made him feel 
pretty good. 

Steve climbed over the guard into 
the gun-tub. Red glanced his way 
and said, “I'll work on this gun and 
try to break the jam. You take the 
other one. The magazine’s empty, I 
think.” 

“O.K.,” Steve answered. He 
started to unhook the empty maga- 
zine and snap on a full one. 

Red glanced at him out of the 
corner of his eye. “The kid’s not 
fast,” he muttered, “but he knows 
what he’s doing.” 

In a very short time, Steve had 
checked the gun, loaded a fresh 
magazine, and cocked the gun. Then 
he quickly unsnapped the harness 
and let himself into the shoulder 
braces. While he was busy at these 
tasks, he heard the Lieutenant call 
down to the bridge. 

“The plane that strafed us caught 
fire and went into the sea, Captain,” 
the officer reported. 

“I saw it,” said the Captain. 

The Lieutenant turned to the gun- 
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tub. “Good work, Red,” he said. 
“Credit that Heinkel to you and 
Denman and Smitty.” 

A second later, Steve had settled 
into his shoulder harness and was 
swinging the Oerlikon around to- 
ward still another formation of 
planes that was coming in. Then he 
unsnapped the safety. 

“Come on!” he yelled at the Nazi 
bombers excitedly. Golly, he was 
nervous—but confident, too! It was 
a funny feeling. 

By this time, Red had succeeded 
in breaking the jam on the other 
gun. He was busy putting a fresh 
magazine in place. Now he was set! 
And just in time—for the planes 
were streaking in on the convoy in 
a long, slanting, screaming dive. 

Again this time, one of the planes 
was headed directly for the Mary F. 
Harlan. Steve and Red swung their 
guns slightly to meet it. 

“Let ’em have it!” Red yelled. 

Both boys opened up with short 
bursts. 

“I was on it!” something inside 
Steve called out. But still the plane 
came on! They threw another burst 
of 20-mm shells at the attacker. This 
time, a trail of smoke shot back from 
the port engine and the plane started 
to veer off. As it banked, Steve 
swung his gun ever so slightly and 
fired once more. Good! A row of 
holes raked the side of the plane’s 
fuselage. Out of control, it plunged 
down and hit the ocean with terrific 
impact, not three hundred yards 
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astern and to starboard of the ship. 
“You got him, sailor!” Red 
grinned triumphantly. “Look— 
they’ve had enough!” 
It was true. The enemy planes 
were winging back toward their 
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base. From the flying bridge, the 
Lieutenant called down the score. 
“Altogether, we knocked five of 
them out of the sky!” he said. “Two 
more were damaged and probably 
won’t make it back to their base. 
Not bad—not bad, at all!” 

But the planes, too, had. taken 
their toll. Steve’s eye took in the 
convoy that had been steaming so 
placidly on its course just a few 
minutes before. One ship was well 
down already. The men were taking 
to the boats. Another was settling 
heavily by the head. Three others 
had taken direct hits, but apparently 
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were going to be able to proceed un- 
der their own power at convoy 
speed. 

Now it was clear that the planes 
had left, at least for the day. To 
ease the strain a little, the Captain 
of the Mary F. Harlan ordered a 
state of “Alert.” 

Steve squirmed out of the Oerli- 
kon shoulder harness and stretched 
his legs. Now that it was over, he 
discovered that he was pretty well 
shaken up inside. But he was feeling 
proud of himself, too. 

“You’re all right, sailor!” Red 
complimented him as they got ready 
to leave the gun platform. Steve still 
wasn’t certain which of them had 
scored that first hit on the Heinkel’s 
engine, but he knew that it was his 
gun which drilled that neat line of 
holes along the fuselage, sweeping 
back from the pilot’s cockpit. At 
the same time, Red had all but 
blasted the plane’s tail assembly to 
bits. Steve reminded him of that. 

“Well, let’s not argue about it,” 
Red said. “We'll both take credit 
for that one!” 

Stify they climbed down the 
short ladder from the gun platform. . 
There stood the Old Man, waiting 
for them. 

And this time, there was no 
doubt in Steve’s mind—or Red’s 
either—about whether the Captain 
slapped them on the back. For he 
gave them both a hearty, resounding 
thump—and a broad grin of thanks 


went with it! 
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The Pockets of Paul 


By LILIAN J. LeBOIT 






Illustrated by 


“T ook, Paul,” said his mother. 
“Just look at these pockets!” 

Paul knew just what he would 
see when he looked. He had torn 
the pockets of his corduroy pants 
again. 

“Really, Paul,” his mother shook 
her head. “I think we shall have to 
get you pants without any pockets.” 

Paul looked at his mother as if 
he could not believe his ears. 

“Pants without pockets!” he said. 
“Why, mother! Who ever heard of 
pants without pockets? What good 
are pants without pockets? Why— 
why, everybody knows pockets are 
the most important part of pants!” 

Paul’s mother laughed. “Well, if 
your pockets are so important, why 
don’t you save them for important 
things? Just look at what you’ve 
been carrying around—a large nail, 
all this string, your magnet! And 
look at this pocket—a top, a piece 
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of wood, picture cards, and, good- 
ness me, more string!” 

It was very hard, thought Paul, to 
make people understand about the 
things in your pockets. “Mother,” 
he explained, “all those things— 
well, they are important!” 

Mother just looked at the torn 
pockets and shook her head again. 

Yes, they are important, Paul 
thought once more as he put them 
back into his mended pockets—his 
big red top, the long strong nail, 
the smooth piece of wood, the 
sturdy string. That’s what pockets 
were for, important things like 
these. 

No one was around when he ran 
out to play, so Paul decided to walk 
to the park. He liked the long walk 
—past the stores, past the station, 
past the new brown house they were 
building on Henry Street. 

The new building was the most 
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fun to watch. Paul could remember 
when they had first begun to scoop 
up the earth to make room for the 
house. “You have to plant a house 
deep in the ground like a tree,” Mr. 
Santo had told him, laughing. Now 
the building was growing fast—al- 
most as if it had been planted there 
in the sun. You could begin to see 
the shapes of walls and windows. 
Paul stopped to see what the work- 
men were doing this morning. 

He was glad to find that Mr. 
Santo was at work. Paul liked Mr. 
Santo. His hair was very white and 
his eyes were very blue, and. it 
seemed to Paul that he was always 
doing something interesting. Best of 
all, he was never too busy to explain 
things. Mr. Santo liked to build 
houses and he liked to talk to boys. 

“Hello, Mr. Santo!” called Paul. 
Mr. Santo waved down to him from 
the wooden scaffolding on which he 
stood. Paul wondered what he could 
be doing there without any tools in 
his hand. Then as he watched, he 
saw Mr. Santo drop one end of a 
long string with something heavy 
tied to the end of it—something that 
looked just like the top in his pocket. 

“What’s that for?” Paul called, 
pointing to the string. 

“We’re using this straight line to 
see that the walls of our building 
stand up straight,” Mr. Santo called 
back to him. “It’s called a plumb 
line.” He nodded his white head. “A 
mighty important thing, too, this 
little plumb line!” 
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Important? Yes, indeed! Paul tried 
to think for a minute what it would 
be like to live in a house with 
slanted ceilings and topsy-turvy 
walls. He shook his head. It was 
just about as important as anything 
to have the walls in your house 
standing straight. 

“Mr. Santo! Mr. Santo!” Paul 
called again. He held his top and 
string up high so that Mr. Santo 
could see them. “Would this make 
a good plumb line?” 

Mr. Santo looked down at the 
top and the string. “Why, yes, Paul. 
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“yoU TAKE IT, MR. SANTO.” 
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That would make a fine plumb line.” 

“You may have it, Mr. Santo.” 
Paul held the string and top up to 
him. “You may have it to make the 
other walls straight.” 

He saw Mr. Santo turn and speak 
to the man working with him. Then 
he said, “Just a minute, Paul.” 

Mr. Santo climbed down from the 
scaffolding and came over to Paul. 
He looked again at the big red top 
and the string Paul was holding. 

“Are you sure you don’t want to 
keep this fine red top?” he asked. 

Paul said eagerly, “You take it, 
Mr. Santo. It’s important to have a 
good plumb line, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Santo thought for a moment. 
“Yes, I guess it is. I'll take it, Paul. 
Thank you. It sure is a fine plumb 
line. Come around tomorrow morn- 
ing and watch us use it on the new 
south wall.” 

Paul watched Mr. Santo climb 
back on the scaffolding with his new 
plumb line in his hand. Tomorrow 
morning! Paul’s eyes were shining 
with excitement as he waved 
good-by and walked on to the park. 

Just outside the park there was a 
hill. Some hills seem made for win- 
ter fun, some hills are best on sum- 
mer days, but Camel Hill outside 
the park was fun the whole year 
round. If ever a hill was made for 
scooters, or skates, or sleds—then 
surely it was Camel Hill! 

It was, you see, a hill with two 
humps instead of one. You would 
start down the hill slowly. Soon you 
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would pick up speed and go racing 
along with the wind in your hair 
and face. Then as you rolled almost 
to a stop—just as your ride seemed 
ended—why, then you rode gently 
over the second hump of Camel Hill 
and went sailing along on your way 
again! Paul thought the second part 
of the ride even more fun than the 
first. No matter how much you ex- 
pected it, it always seemed to come 
as a surprise. 

As he came near the park, Paul 
looked hopefully toward the hill. 
Yes, there was David with his bright 
blue wagon! Paul’s step grew 
quicker. There was nothing he loved 
better than to race down Camel Hill 
in David’s sturdy wagon. Paul was 
almost as proud of that wagon as 
David was. And David was very 
proud indeed, for he had built it all 
himself, even to painting the name 
“Spitfire” across the side in red. 
Why, David would race his Spitfire 
down Camel Hill against anything 
else on wheels! Sometimes he would 
let Paul steer the wagon, and those 
were the best rides of all. 

“Hello, David!” Paul cried, as he 
ran toward his friend. “How about 
taking the Spitfire up the hill?” 

David looked very gloomy. “No 
rides in the Spitfire today, I’m 
afraid,” he said sadly. 

“What’s the matter?” Paul asked. 

“Look!” David pointed to the 
front of his wagon. It was tied about 
with rope. 

Paul had to laugh. “It looks just as 
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DAVID LET OUT A SHOUT OF GLEE 


if it had a bad toothache,” he said. 
“What happened?” 

“T lost the spike that goes through 
my steering bar,” David explained 
with a deep sigh. “I can’t take a 
chance on steering it down the hill 
this way.” 

Paul pulled on the two steering 
ropes. “My, it doesn’t really steer at 
all, does it?” 

Both boys looked longingly up at 
the inviting humps of Camel Hill. 

“Can’t we do something to fix it 
now?” Paul asked. 

“T’ve tried,” said David, “but I 
can’t seem to find a spike that will 
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fit through this steering bar. The 
important thing is to find something 
large enough to hold.” 

“Well, maybe—” Suddenly Paul 
stopped. The important thing! He 
put his hand into his pocket almost 
as if he were afraid it would be. 
gone. Then he held up the long nail 
for David to see. 

David let out a shout of glee. 
“Why, that’s it, Paul!” he cried. 
“That’s just right!” 

The boys ran for a rock. It took 
only a moment to place the long 
strong nail into the hole on the steer- 
ing bar and to hammer it through 
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with the rock. Then they both 
pulled hard on the steering ropes. 
The nail held firm! 

“Come on, Paul!” David cried 
with excitement. “Now let’s try the 
hill.” 

Once on top of the hill, David 
hopped into the wagon. Paul ran 
behind, pushing until the wagon be- 
gan to roll. Then with a little run, 
he jumped in beside David, shout- 
ing, “We're off!” 

The bright blue wagon went rac- 
ing down the hill. At the second 
hump it slowed gently for a moment 








as if it knew the way, and then went 
speeding on again. The wind went 
rushing by so swiftly that it almost 
seemed to Paul they were riding 
faster than the wind itself! Down, 
down—and then, all too soon, they 
rolled to a stop at the bottom. 

David turned joyously to Paul. 
“The steering is fine—as good as 
new. Do you want to steer it now, 
Paul?” 

“Oh, yes, David! Thanks! Yes, I 
do,” Paul cried happily, and they 
both began pulling the bright blue 
wagon up Camel Hill again. 


“THIS IS FINE FOR WHITTLING, PAUL.” 
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Paul went home that afternoon 
by way of Cranberry Street. It was 
the long way home, but at the end 
of Cranberry Street was Mr. Franz’s 
little shop. There were many shops 
on Cranberry Street, but none of 
them was quite like that of Mr. 
Franz. 

Mr. Franz mended clocks that 
would no longer go. His little store 
was full of the sounds of clocks that 
he had set to work again. Paul loved 
to stand and listen to them—to the 
whisper of tiny watches, the busy 
ticking of alarm clocks, the long, 
slow tick-tock of the grandfather 
clock in the corner. Often, Paul 
would come in to watch Mr. Franz 
at work. Mr. Franz never seemed to 
mind. Sometimes, when he was not 
too busy, he would talk to Paul, and 
then he liked most of all to tell about 
the long blue lakes and the great 
white mountains of Switzerland, 
where he had lived as a boy. 

Mr. Franz’s hands were always 
busy. When they were not mending 
clocks or watches, they would be 
whittling away at pieces of wood. 
Once Mr. Franz had made for Paul 
a tiny boat that really sailed! Paul 
could never seem to take his eyes off 
Mr. Franz’s wonderful hands when 
they were busy with a piece of 
wood. One day, Mr. Franz said, 
laughing, “Don’t look so hard, Pau!! 
Your eyes will pop out of your head. 
Bring me a smooth little piece of 
wood and I will show you how to 
whittle something yourself.” 
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And that was why Paul was go- 
ing home by way of Cranberry 
Street this afternoon. In his pocket 
was the piece of wood! As he 
walked to the end of the street, he 
kept hoping that Mr. Franz would 
not be too busy today to show him 
how to whittle. 

Paul stopped in the doorway of 
the little store. Mr. Franz’s head was 
bent over a clock. “My,” thought 
Paul a little anxiously, “he looks so 
busy!” After a moment he said, 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Franz.” 

Mr. Franz looked up. “Hello, 
Paul,” he said. “Come in. Come in.” 
He went on with his work. 

“Mr. Franz,” said Paul, “I have 
the piece of wood.” 

Mr. Franz looked up again. “The 
what?” he asked. 

“The piece of wood,” Paul ex- 
plained. “I’ve brought the wood to 
whittle.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Mr. 
Franz, “the wood! Well, let’s have 
a look at it.” 

Out of Paul’s pocket came the 
piece of wood. “This is fine for 
whittling,” said Mr. Franz, turning 
the wood over in his hands. ““What | 
would you like to make with it?” 

Paul took a deep breath. This was 
the important thing he had been 
waiting to find out ever since he put 
the wood into his pocket. “Can I— 
can I—do you think I can make a 
propeller for my model airplane?” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Franz. 
“With a knife and a good piece of 
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wood, one who whittles can make 
what he likes. Come sit here where 
I can watch you. Remember, Paul, 
a good worker is always careful, so 
hold the knife this way. Now hold 
one end of the wood and whittle 
away at the other. I will help you.” 





It was like magic, thought Paul. 
Mr. Franz showed him how to cut 
the wood and how to keep turning 
it so that he could shape first one 
side and then the other. Soon Paul 
could see the propeller begin to form 
in his hands. 

When it was done, Mr. Franz 
held it up and looked at it carefully. 
“Not bad, Paul,” he said at last. 
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“Not bad!” thought Paul. Why, 
it was the most wonderful propeller 
he had ever seen! 

“Well,” said Paul’s mother, when 
he got home, “you certainly look as 
if you’ve had a busy day! Did you 
have a good time?” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” said Paul. “I had 
fun! And do you know, Mother—” 
He stopped to find the right words. 
“It was all because of my pockets!” 

His mother laughed. “Then I’m 
glad I mended them this morning,” 
she said. 

“No, I mean it was because my 
pockets are so important,” Paul ex- 
plained. He told her about Mr. 
Santo and the plumb line and David’s 
blue wagon. 

“I suppose by now there’s noth- 
ing left in your pockets,” said 
Mother. “And that’s just as well, 
too! Perhaps, if they get a rest, I 
won’t have to mend them again so 
soon. I’m glad you had such a nice 
day, Paul.” 

Nothing left in his pockets! 
Sometimes Paul thought he would 
never make his mother understand. 
Why, he had come upon so many 
interesting things today! He took 
them out of his pockets, and put 
them down carefully on the table 
in his room. Here was an old key. It 
was a long iron key, not at all like 
the key to his own house. What 
doors could it open, Paul wondered? 
And this big glass marble, with the 
many kinds of purple twisting into 
each other, yes, it was beautiful! As 
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Paul held it up to the light, he knew 
it would make a good “shooter.” 
There lay his old magnet, too, still 
full of a magic that Paul did not 
quite understand. And here was an 
airmail stamp from a far-away 


Spring Rain 


Spring rain laughed at my window; 

She whispered at my door. 

I dropped my clothes and left them 
there, 

Heaped on the floor, 

The dry, house floor. 


Rain and I together 
Danced hand in hand, 
Down among the elm trees 
And up across the land, 
The moist, stirring land. 


We danced along the hilltops; 
We wavered down the hill. 

We tripped across the little stream 
And over to the mill, 

The moist, dripping mill. 
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country. Paul picked it up and 
looked at it, and thought for a 
moment of all the things he wanted 
to do when he grew up. 

Yes, that’s what pockets were for 
—important things like these. 


By JAMES S. TIPPETT 
Illustrated by EMMY FERAND 





be Ni 
There rain touched my forehead; 
She vanished up the lane 

Where morning sun was driving 
The caravans of rain, 

The floating, spring rain. 


All apple trees beside my lane, 
All pinkly burgeoning, 

Listen to the laughter 

And whispering of spring— 
I dance with rain in spring. 
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With Fiery Tails 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


7. strong eagles that soar and 
swoop on such confident wings 
have a new neighbor now. It is the 
jet-propelled airplane that rips 
through the sky, without propeliers, 
and trails a flaming tail. The eagles 
must blink when they see it roar 
past them through the sky. 

The new plane does not look very 
different from other planes, except 
for its lack of propellers. The jet 
motor appears like long cylinders 
underneath the rather low-slung 
wings. But although the new plane 
looks a good deal like the planes that 
we are used to, it can outstrip them 
all in speed. In level flight it is said 
to cut along at 550 miles an hour, 
and the builders think it will be able 
to go much faster than that. 

The jet-propelled planes can out- 
strip any other plane that flies, and 
outstrip robot bombs, too, and this 
makes them a tremendously impor- 
tant weapon of war. When the war 
is over, they will change the life of 
men in ways we can hardly foresee. 

It is hard to get very much defi- 
nite information about the jet- 
propelled planes. We do know that 
both Germany and America are 
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manufacturing them, and neither 
country wants the other to know 
too much about its work. 

It seems that the first jet plane 
ever flown was designed by Secondo 
Campini in Italy, in 1940. In 1941, 
however, an Englishman, Air Com- 
modore Frank Whittle of the Royal 
Air Force, flew a jet plane. By 1943 
the design for his plane was sent by 
the British government to America, 
and we began working on jet planes 
for our own armed forces. 

Great plans were made for keep- 
ing their manufacture secret. In the 
plant to which the designs were 
taken, only four men knew what the 
drawings represented. And when 
Commodore Whittle himself came 
to the United States with several 
assistants to give technical advice, 
they used assumed names, and 
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moved from one hotel to another, 
and from one town to another, in 
order that they might not attract 
the attention of spies. 

The new jet plane is particularly 
interesting because it makes the first 
real change in airplane motors since 
the Wright brothers put an engine 
in their clumsy craft in 1903. From 
that time on, engines have become 
ever more powerful, and lighter in 
weight, but they have all worked on 
the same principle. 

The force that drives the | jet- 
propelled plane is the same kind of 
force that makes a gun kick back 
against your shoulder when you 
shoot it, or that makes a garden hose 
spring back when a powerful jet of 
water is turned on. When the jet of 
hot gas is expelled from the nozzle 
of the jet plane, the plane itself is 
pushed forward. If the jet is strong 
enough, the plane moves very fast 
indeed. 

The engine that brings this about 
is a simple one and has few moving 
parts. It has two turbines, joined by 
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a shaft. These turbines have flat 
vanes like the sails of a windmill. 
The forward motion of the plane 
scoops up air in the front end of the 
open jet motor. The turbine picks 
up this air and drives it into the com- 
bustion zone where it burns with the 
fuel. The burned mixture, passing 
over the second turbine on its way 
out of the engine, turns the shaft 
and so drives the first turbine or 
compressor. 

As the engine operates, a power- 
ful jet of gas spurts from the nozzle 
and the plane flies forward. The 
higher the plane goes, up to a certain 
maximum, the faster it goes, because 
air resistance is cut down. If it goes 
too high, however, the air becomes 
too thin for combustion. 

There are all sorts of advantages 
in the jet-propelled planes besides 
their great speed. For one thing, the 
engines are so simple that they do 
not easily get out of order. A regu- 
lar gasoline engine has hundreds of 
moving parts which may break 
down. But there is little that can 
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break down in the simple jet engine. 

Engineers who are working on jet 
planes say that this type of engine 
is capable of generating 10,000 
horsepower, although it has not 
reached that power yet. One expert 
has stated that “a single turbine 
should out-power the four engines 
now used in a B-29 and, in addition, 
would make possible a weight- 
saving that would permit the carry- 
ing of forty extra passengers.” 

It is interesting that, with all this 
power, the plane runs without vibra- 
tion. It simply races along through 
the sky smoothly with a kind of 
deep, muffled roar. 

There are still some difficulties to 
be overcome before the new plane 
has been completely tamed. It seems 
in many ways like a big dragon that 
has not yet been domesticated. It 
uses up so much fuel that it is ex- 
pensive to run. Experiments are be- 
ing made with kerosene, and with 
coal dust suspended in a fluid, to see 
whether the monster cannot be fed 
on less expensive fare. 

Moreover, it is not easy to find 
metals that will withstand the in- 
tense glowing heat generated by an 
engine running at great speed. Un- 
less such metals are found, some part 
of the turbine will certainly crack 
or melt when very high power is 
demanded. 

And, finally, there is the fact that 
when any plane approaches a speed 
of 764 miles an hour, which is the 
speed of sound, the air current be- 
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neath the wings is broken, and the 
lift of the plane is destroyed. As 
planes are now built, if they flew at 
such a pace, they might very well be 
crushed to pieces by their own 
speed. So it may be necessary to re- 
design the planes of the future. 

But chemists and engineers are al- 
ready working on these things. Soon 
the new monsters will undoubtedly 
be tamed for man’s use. 

Some people think that the jet 
plane works like a rocket bomb or 
like the rocket planes which the 
Germans are now using. But this is 
not strictly true. The rocket plane 
or bomb carries inside it a tank of 
oxygen or other gas, which is used 
to mix with the fuel and cause com- 
bustion. So the rocket does not have 
to depend on the air intake. A rocket 
might fly up to the stars if it could 
carry enough oxygen and fuel. But 
jet-propelled planes can roar about 
at their enormous speed only within 
the earth’s envelope of air. 

What will they mean to us in the 
future? Shall we see them shooting 
like comets across our skies? Shall 
we ride in them to Mexico in a 
couple of hours? And down to Rio 
in a couple more? 

And if we manufacture them in 
large numbers and sell them to peo- 
ple all around the world, then na- 
tives of foreign lands may well be 
arriving in Times Square, New 
York, in numbers that we have not 
seen before. In that case we shall 
have to learn new laws of hospitality. 
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Spring Stories Blow In 


Dip you ever imagine how hard 
it would be to settle in a strange 
country, to learn a new language and 
ways that were different from those 
of your people? Suppose your 
father had to find a job in such a 
place and that you wanted to help 
earn a little. And then suppose most 
people thought of your family as 
queer foreigners who had no right 
to be there! 

That was what a certain Mexican 
family had to face when they tried 
to build a home near a Texas town. 
But with stout hearts, good man- 
ners, and a great willingness to do 
any job that was offered, this 
father, mother, two girls and a boy 
were able to make friends and a 
happy start in their new life. In 





From THE VERY GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Tue Very Goon’ NEIGHBORS 
(Lippincott. $2) Irmengarde Eberle 
has told a story which is gay and 
odd and sweet as a song. The de- 
lightful illustrations are by Flora 
De Muth. 


Young boys and girls will have 
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a lively time with ScHooL IN THE 
Sky by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
(Macmillan. $1.75). In an airplane 
flown by their teacher, a group of 
children and a cow (to give fresh 
milk) skip around the world to 
study geography by personal visit. 

Catuy by Siddie Joe Johnson 
(Longmans. $2) is a charming story 
of a lonely little girl who found in- 
teresting playmates in a forgotten 
corner of the attic. They talked to 
her through the notebooks and 
diaries they had left there many 
years before, when they had lived 
as children in the same house. From 
them Cathy learns how to be brave 
about the war in which her father 
is fighting, and how she can help on 
the home front. 

Exactly opposite from a lonely 
child’s problem was the one con- 
fronting Eddy Buckle. For he was 
the oldest of ever so many Buckle 
children who, with their cheerful 
mother, tumbled in and out of a 
tiny bungalow. They were dumped 
into it as a result of war necessity, 
and all the old residents in the’ 
neighborhood were anything but 
cordial to the intruders. How the 
little Buckles made friends while 
doing their patriotic duty makes a 
gay and heart-warming tale. Eddy 
even stuffs two “war kids,” English 
refugees, into the overflowing cot- 
tage. The author of Att THosE 
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Buck.es (Viking. $2) is E. R. Gag- 
gin, whose Down Ryton Water 
made the Plymouth settlement so 
real and human. 

Another excellent new story an- 
swers a question which every boy 
and many a girl has asked. What 
would it be like to be brought up 
in the woods with no school to go 
to, few clothes to bother with, and 
the glorious out-of-doors for a play- 
ground? In Katherine Gibson’s 
Arrow Fry Home (Longmens. 
$2), you can see just what such a 
life is really like and why, after all, 
it is better to grow up in a family. 
For this is an absorbing account of 
two 18th Century children kid- 
napped by Indians. Ralph Ray has 
done the dramatic illustrations. 


The spring list offers two books 
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From ARROW FLY HOME 


with breathtaking thrills. One by an 
English writer, Enid Blyton, called 
Mystery Istanp (Macmillan. $2.50) 
tells of the strange adventure of two 
girls and two boys on a wild section 
of English coast. The weird old 
house on the sea, where they spent 
the summer with Aunt Polly, faced 
a deserted, rocky island some dis- 
tance away. But one night there 
were lights on the island. Was it a 
signal? Did Aunt Polly’s hateful 
hired man receive it? What was 
friendly Bill Smuts doing in that hut 
among the rocks? Strange things 
happened every moment. 

Not so lighthearted, but even 
more stirring, is a picture of a 
Dutch family during the German 
occupation of Holland. The father 
was a doctor—brave, quiet, and 
kind. The lovable mother faced a 
daily horror of anxiety. The girl 
and older boy understood the dan- 
ger of offending the Gestapo. But 
little Bram, mischievous, impulsive, 
and warm-hearted, worried every 
one because he wanted to resist the 
conquerors. How the whole family 
was pulled into working for. the 
victims of Nazi terroism brings the 
reader close to the awful events of 
the last five years. Bram learns to 
outwit the Germans in a way to win 
the family’s confidence. ORANGE ON 
Tor—which refers to the flag of 
Holland—written by Henrietta Van 
Der Haas (Harcourt. $2) is a thrill- 
ing book for older children and 
grownups alike. 
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Newspaper V 
Bowls vy " 


The Indians of South America 4 
made bowls of clay to use as utensils. ' 
These they decorated with designs of 
people, birds, animals, and fish. Per- TAS 








haps the most beautiful have been left 
by the Peruvians, whose patterns in- 
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clude such figures as those on this 
page. 

By following a few simple direc- 
tions, you can make bowls that will 
serve as attractive decorations. 

1. Smear the outside of a cereal, 
soup, or mixing bowl with vaseline. 

2. Tear newspaper into narrow 
strips; moisten them with water. Lay 
a coat of these strips, with edges over- 
lapping, until the entire surface is. 
covered; then smear with paste. Re- 
peat alternate coats of paper and paste, 
until five layers of paper cover the 
bowl. 

3. Allow to dry overnight, slip off, 
and trim edges with scissors. 

4. Paint with enamels or poster 
colors. Bowls will need a coat of var- 
nish for strength and waterproofing. 
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“Let’s play Hide and Seek,” sug- 
gested Nancy Puzzlewit one Satur- 
day. 

Her brothers grunted. “If you had 
been cleaning out the cellar the way 
we have,” Peter said, “you’d wanc to 
sit still for a while.” 

“Tl say,” Tom agreed. Then he had 
an idea. “Why not play Hide and 
Seek as if it were Twenty Questions? 
lll be /t first, and you must each think 
of a hiding place. I'll ask questions 
which can be answered by yes or no, 
until I guess where you are.” 

“Good,” cried Nancy. “I’m hidden.” 

“Are you in the house?” asked Tom. 

“Yes.” 

“Are you on this floor?” 

“No.” 

“Are you up in my room?” 

“No.” 

“In Mother’s room?” 

Ta.” 

“Near the bureau?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you in a drawer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Bottom drawer?” 

Nancy nodded. “Now you have to 
find Peter,” she said. 

But Peter was not so easy to find. 
He finally turned up in a palm tree on 
an island in the Pacific. 
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“This makes a good game,” cried 
Tom, planning to hide in an ice house 
at the North Pole. 

So they played the game again, and 
just as they were finishing Mr. Puzzle- 
wit came in. He gave the children two 
puzzles that he had made up on the 
train. 

One was a charade, a four-syllable 
word with each syllable described sep- 
arately. Here it is: 


My first is an article frequently placed 
On the head of a girl or a boy. 
My second, a pronoun, may stand for 

a book, 
An engine, a pot, or a toy. 
My third, so easy it cannot be missed, 
It’s guessing the answer right now. 
My fourth is a ten o'clock scholar, 
indeed, 
And a habit we shouldn’t allow. 
My whole is a verb and it’s one we 
expect 
That our enemies surely will use. 
It means to surrender, back down, or 
make terms, 
Without any further abuse. 


“Oh, that’s easy,” cried Peter. 

“Hold on,” said his father. “You 
work on this crossword and let the 
others have a chance to guess.” 

He gave Peter this puzzle. 
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Across Down 
1. A liquid food 1. Important actress 
. Young sheep 2. Grain 
. Knock lightly 3. Above 
. Daughters of the American Revo- 5. Advertisement 
lution 6. Queen of the Fairies 
Place where 7. Acereal 
Pronoun 9. Bird with huge bill 
Bachelor of Arts 12. Employed 
Heaps 13. A kind of race 
Great Ape 15. Seed container 
Rot 16. Crafty 
Negative 18. Busy insects 
Opposite of night 20. Girl’s name 
Father 22. One of the fuels 
Cravat 24. A fastener 
Title 26. Each 
Close noisily 27. Thus 
Small horse (Answers on page 46) 


29. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE BALLOON 
By Car.ora SHIPMAN, age 10 


See the balloon, floating through 
the sky. All red it is, all red it is. Now 
a hawk comes swooping down, won- 
dering what this strange thing is. He 
flies back with it to his nest. Then the 
mother bird is filled with wonder. 
They handle it carefully, this strange 
red thing. They let it fly, and swoop 
around it. They hang its string to the 
limb of a tree. Every day they set it 
floating, follow after it, wondering, 
wondering. 

One day the he-hawk stuck it with 
his talons. It popped, exploded; the 
hawks flew away. They did not re- 
turn to their nest for a week. 

The balloon floated downward, 
downward. 
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THE RAINBOW 
By Crare Horben, age 15 
(British Guest Child) 


The grey clouds broke, 
The sun shone through, 
The rain still pattered, 
But the sky was blue. 
High in the heavens, 
Arched in the cloud, 

A rainbow glistened, 
And the earth endowed 
With crystal calm 

A tender glow, 

Beauty transcending 
The splendor we know. 
The sunlight flowed 

In fairyland, 

And the waves of rose 
Broke on silver sand. 
From new-washed tree 
And dewy earth, 
Joyous Nature sang 
Of a glad rebirth; 
From throat of thrush, 
In song of jay, 

Came the message clear 
Of a pure new day. 

As life rejoiced 

And praised aloud, 

I saw slip away 

The last thunder cloud. 
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There is in Hawaii a famous vol- 
cano called Kilauea, Perhaps when you 
read “The Wonderful Cornfield,” you 
wanted to know how a volcano 
seemed to people near it. Here are four 
contributions sent by Hawatian boys 
and girls, telling how they feel about 
the great ocean waves and Pele, the 
goddess of the volcano. 


WHAT I THINK PELE IS LIKE 
By BeryL WERNER, age 12 


I think Pele is an old woman, but 
very beautiful. 

Her hair is glowing fire. 

Her dress is pinkish red. 

I think when the lava flows, her 
hair is glowing and streaming back of 
her. She is a beautiful sight. 


LAVA 
By Auprey Kum, age 12 


I imagine looking down into a volcano. 

Suddenly there is a thunderous roar 
and it begins to boil and rocks begin 
to fly. 

I run with fear; and out comes lava, 
hot and fiery. 

Liquid lava flows down the slope, 

Boiling as if all the stoves in the world 
were lighted under it. 

Then it begins to cool as it comes 
slowly down. 

It looks like a black plain of hard rock. 

Year after year the heat, rain, wind 
wear it away. 
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PELE 
By LemmMomi Pal, age 12 


I can imagine all the lava flying out 
of the volcano, flying into the sky like 
rockets. The sky would be red like 
fire. Then the lava would start to 
overflow and down the slope it would 
come like horses, faster and faster. I 
can see a woman holding onto streaks 
of lava that look like reins. 


THE ROARING WAVES 
By Cuar es Ciark, age 12 


The wave roars as if he were angry. 
He leaps into the air. He whirls him- 
self. He swoops, splashes. He spreads 
all over the sea. He rocks the ship. 
Then for hours he lies calmly. 

It is night. The moon shines on his 
back. He sways calmly. His rippling 
waters creep up on the sand and fade 
away. The deep blue wave turns to 
silver and sparkles in the night. 


AN APPLE 
By Jack Linpsay, age 9 


An apple, an apple, 

A little red apple, 

An apple to eat, 

An apple to eat, 

A rosy red apple to eat. 

Fine little rosy red apple, I say, 
To eat on a sunshiny day. 
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THE FATE OF THE 
BLACK DOOM 


By Rosert Henry BERMAN, age 10 


It was a foggy morn 
One autumn day, 

When the pirate ship Black Doom 
Sailed away. 


Time passed till the moon 
was at rest. 

The mist changed, 

But ’twas not for the best; 

For the pirate ship Black Doom 
from the Spanish Main 

Had sailed straight into a hurricane. 


The clouds were black, 

As black as night. 
The lightning gave a wondrous light. 
The rain was thick as a locust swarm. 
History tells of no wilder storm. 


Not one man lived to tell the tale, 

For she ne’er made the cruise 

She meant to sail. 

At the bottom of the sea for 
years she’s lain— 

The pirate ship Black Doom 
From the Spanish Main. 


MY BEAR 


By Dotores Esteves, age 10 


Once I had a bear named White 
Face. He was black and brown all 
over, but his face was white up to his 
ears and he had a little black nose. He 
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was a very tame bear. He was so cute 
I wouldn’t give him up for a hundred 
or a thousand dollars. I fed him sweet 
honey which he liked very much. Now 
I am going to tell you his adventure. 

As I told you up above, he was a 
very tame bear. When we let him 
loose, he went into the woods to snoop 
around. Soon we heard a cry like this: 
“Yap! Yap! Yap!” We didn’t know 
what it was at first. Then we saw 
White Face coming out of the woods 
with hundreds of bees following him. 
He had gone up a tree with a hole in 
it. Bees were in the hole. He was after 
the honey, and so he got stung. 





WAITING PATIENTLY 


By Sanpra WILLIAMS, age 11 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS: cap-it-u- 
late; 1. soup, star; 2. Oats; 3. up; 
4- lamb; 5. ad; 6. Mab; 7. bran; 8. tap; 
g. pelican; 10. D.A.R.; 11. at; 12. her, 
hired; 13. relay; 14. B.A.; 15. piles, 
pod; 16. sly; 17. gorilla; 18. ants; 19. de- 
cay; 20. Mary; 21. no; 22. oil; 23. day; 
24. Pa, pin; 25. tie; 26. ea.; 27. Sir, so; 
28. slam; 29. pony. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


From San Dreco, CALIF. 


Our Penguin Club is doing fine. We 
just joined recently, but we have some 
members who have won honors. We 
are busy, and we are trying to get 
new members. We enjoy Story Pa- 
RADE very much. Here in San Diego 
the weather is fair, but sometimes it 
rains. I wish we could live where it 
snows. 

SUZANNE BATEs, age 11 


From Denver, CoLo. 


I thought of an idea and this is it: 
it would be fun if three or four Pen- 
guin Clubs could get together by 
writing letters to each other. And 
maybe they could do something for 
the war effort, like writing to foreign 
children. I had to typewrite this letter 
because I broke my right arm. 

Susan McWHINNEY, age 11 


From New Haven, Conn. 


My sister and I have been writing 
to other Penguins right along. We 
have been working hard to earn money 
to buy bonds. We have each earned 
one since we joined the Club. You 
asked us for suggestions for improv- 
ing Story Parape. I have been looking 
over my copies and I don’t think there 
is anything to improve. I have had 
Story Parape for four years and I 
have enjoyed every single copy. 

Bitty ADAMS, age 12 
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From Wuitakers, N. C. 


I sure did enjoy the story of “Her- 
bert’s Zoo” in the January Story Pa- 
RADE. I am 10% years old and I have 
a brother who is 15. He has a horse 
and colt. I have a pony. Her name is 
Blue. They named her that because in 
the winter she looks blue. My brother’s 
horse is named Ginger, the colt’s 
name is Trixie. I have two uncles 
overseas. 

BEvERLY GREENE, age 10', 


From Stockton, CAtir. 


I belong to the Peter Penguin Club 
in Stockton. We have games and all 
sorts of fun at our meetings. I was 
chosen by the club to write you a let- 
ter about what we think of your 
magazine. Each week we read a story 
out of it at our meeting, and we have 
all agreed that it is the best magazine 
for children ever published. We all 
hope you will keep on publishing it 
and wish you the best of luck. 

Marcaret Hayes, age 13 


From YARMOUTH, Iowa 


1 zl rtqd 2 zqd fkzc 2 inhmdc sghr 
bkta, rn 1 vhkk sdkk 2 gnv 1 inhmdc 
5. Ehqrs, Ix rhrsdq inhmdc. Sgdm 1 
adbzld rn Itbg hmsdqdrsde sgzs 1 
vzmsde sn inhm. 1 khjd sghr bkta, 
cnms 2? 

Lots UNDERWOOD, age 10 
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EMERALDS FOR THE KING 
CAk., sh commeanich SAVERY 


Meg 





Young Tosty, hunting jewels on the 
very spot a war may start, is swept 
down a lost river, pursued in a wild 
chase, and rewarded by his king. A 
delightful story of adventure by the 
author of “The Good Ship Red Lily” 
(Junior Scholastic Award). Illustrated 
by Victor Dowling. 


aAcaabdlabiniss be tne Set Ages 10 up. $2.25 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. e-> 55 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 3 











A Picture Book from Russia 


LITTLE PEOPLE IN A BIG COUNTRY 
‘By Norma Cohn 


Children in Russia draw pictures, just as children do everywhere else. Here 
are fourteen of their paintings, full of life and color. They show the same in- 
terest in airplanes and trains and out-of-doors and people that boys and girls 
in this country feel. Their lovely design and unusual colors have been beauti- 
fully reproduced and are accompanied by simple explanatory text. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue é; New York 11, New York 











ANY OLD CLOTHES 
TODAY? 


Children in war-torn countries across the sea are calling to you, STORY 
PARADERS, for help! 


Look through your closets, drawers, attics and trunks for used, still 
wearable clothing, shoes, blankets, and bed linens. 


Take these articles to your local “depot”—schools, churches, vacant stores 
—and they will be sent to boys and girls just like you who need clothing 
desperately. 
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\ UY you are §, 
may Very Young Verses 


by Barbara Peck Geismer & Antoinette Brown 












Suter. Pictures by Mildred Bronson. 
( 1 Hy (1 1 Many poems, some old and some new, about familiar animals, 
’ playthings, and happenings. $2.00 

Ue you are 7, 





llenka 


by Lee Kingman. Pictures by Arnold Edwin Bare. 


lenka lived in Russia. This picture story tells about her adven- 
tures at school, on the farm, and at home. (Coming April 10) $2.00 
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The Singing Cave 


by Margaret Leighton. Pictures by Manning deV. Lee. 


How the mystery of the Singing Cave was solved one summer 
by Bill, Felipe, and Penny, who lived on a ranch in California. 
$2.00 





by Trevor Lloyd. Pictures by Armstrong Sperry. 


This story of a flight around the world explains what the earth 
looks like from the air, about weather, and about airplanes. 
$2.50 


Uy you are 15. 


The Moved-Outers 


by Florence Crannell Means. Piciures by Helen Blair. 





The exciting story of a Japanese-American boy and girl on the 
West Coast, of their search, even behind barbed wire, for 
happiness and faith in democracy. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 2 Pork St. Boston 7 
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Drawings by Diana Thorne. Story by Marguerite Henry. 


Ever hear of a colt named Chip?-Or a horse named 


Chocolate or another named Strawberry? Well, here 


they are in a happy picture-story that you'll love. For 


6 to 8 year olds and all those who love horses. $2.00. 
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STURDY ROGUE 


By Magdalen King-Hall. Illustrated by Addison 
Burbank. Cornwall has an adventurous sound of 
itself, but when you add young Thomas Treludick 
to it and make the year 1574—then you’ve got a 
tale that’s tops for 12 and up-ers. $2.00. 


STOCKY, Boy of West Texas 


By Elizabeth W. Baker. Illustrated by Charles 
Hargens. Billy the Kid, Comanche Indians, Bud 
Goosetree—these are names to conjure a real-life 
picture of Texas in its very young days. And 
Stocky faces rustlers and rattlers in many an excit- 
ing moment. For 12 to 15 year olds. $2.00. 
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